GEORGE THE THIRD
experience of Whig inefficiency in the business of government
tended to produce in him a sympathy towards Ireland which was
rare in the rulers of the eighteenth century. On one point he was
as prejudiced against Irishmen as any of his subjects: he abhorred
Popery and had no great liking for Presbyterianism, which he
regarded as ' Scotch metaphysics' ; and these antipathies pre-
vented him from ever understanding the aspirations of the
majority of his Irish subjects.
When Swift had said that c government without consent of
the governed is slavery' he had Ireland in his mind; but his
words were meaningless to Englishmen who proudly acclaimed
that Irishmen enjoyed a system of representative government
similar to that in vogue in Great Britain; and the fact that this
Irish Parliament was a byword of political corruption carried
no weight with men who daily used corruption to retain political
power in their own hands. George, for example, saw no wrong
in a representative system which denied Catholics a share of poli-
tical power: in his view they had demonstrated, not once but
many times, their unfitness to participate in the government of a
' free ' country. He was confident in his own mind that inestim-
able benefits would flow from a system of government which
was so firmly planted in ' true9 religion and a respect for property;
and any attempt to upset such an arrangement was both impious
and treasonable.
Looking back over history it becomes only too painfully clear
what glorious opportunities of giving Ireland a c fair deal * were
missed in George's reign. Henry Grattan in 1782 had won
legislative independence for his native land after a stern struggle;
but at best it was a Pyrrhic victory, which virtually yoked the
Irish people to a Parliament in Dublin dominated by an Episco-
palian aristocracy; and it was inevitable that those Irishmen who
thought deeply about the future of their country should direct
their attentions to the question of parliamentary reform. Such
was the primary object of the United Irishmen, a society of Catholics
and Presbyterians organized by Edward FitzGerald and Wolfe
Tone; but the slow progress which was made against the corrup-
tion prevalent in the system, and the spread of democratic ideas
following upon the outbreak of the French Revolution, made it
possible for the extremists in the movement to argue in favour of
more drastic action; and as a "result a movement which was
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